WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
confusion and, though nothing could have been more gracious than
the Queen's welcome, I was greatly relieved when she said that tea
had been specially prepared for me in the library next door and that
the Duke of York would keep me company. But I was still more
confused when, just as I had finished tea, an equerry entered and said
that the King wished to receive me. I begged to be allowed time to
go and change, but was told that his Majesty was awaiting me. I con-
sequently received the Order of Knighthood in those ragged old
clothes.
The Duke and Duchess of York were staying at Sandringham that
week-end, but otherwise the only outside guest besides myself was the
Dean of Norwich (Cranage). It was my good fortune, therefore, at
all meals to sit next to the Queen, and, if I may say so without pre-
sumption, I have never found anyone more easy to get on with or
better informed. I greatly enjoyed every minute of those two days,
and was much flattered when the Queen took me on Sunday afternoon
to see her furniture shop and presented me with a reading-table on
condition that I took it back with me to Belgrade.
Princess Elizabeth, who was then about six years old, was utterly
unselfconscious. She used to come down to tea in the hall, and from
the moment that she appeared she ran the entire proceedings. One
evening, with only a lady-in-waiting to help her, she performed a
charade on her own, and the next she organized a march all round the
hall to a tune on the gramophone. Princess Elizabeth led it with the
Queen following after, and everyone had to take part. The princess
was not in the least spoilt and had charming manners. I can still
recollect how, on the Sunday evening before going to bed, she came
round to all those who were leaving the next morning and said good-
bye to each of us in a few simple but very nice words.
It was my good fortune in the course of the next few years to see
and talk with the King on a number of occasions, and what impressed
me about him most was his humanity and the simplicity of his way of
thinking. The arguments of his Ministers or of clever politicians did
not affect him. He thought like one of his people and was at one with
them. The immense popularity which he enjoyed, and which was so
much in evidence that last year of his life during his Silver Jubilee, was
no surprise to me. The so-called common man, the man of the streets
and factories, of the ships and the fields, with that unerring instinct
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